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sions and combinations. This can easily be done if one is willing to 
derive German Wald, English Wales, I^tin Velletri, French Gascogne, 
Spanish Viscaya, all from one and the same root, or to connect in like 
manner Tibet, Trieste, and Toronto. 

The book is well printed and is provided with a very good index. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Les Indtens Jibdros. Etude geographique, historique et ethnographique. Dr 
Rivet. Paris: 1908. 114pp., 25 figs., map. 

This monograph, reprinted from L' Anthropologie for 1907 and 1908, 
is a welcome addition to the anthropological literature of South American 
primitive peoples. The Jivaros, whose language forms a distinct stock, 
occupy a triangular area in Ecuador, bounded on the west by the eastern 
Cordillera of the Andes, on the northeast and east by the river Pastaza 
(from where it leaves the Cordillera to its junction with the Amazon), on 
the south by the Amazon itself (from the mouth of the Pastaza to that of 
the Santiago), and the Cordillera de Condor extending west to east be- 
tween the valleys of the Santiago and Chinchipe. Some of their numer- 
ous tribes hardly know the white man at all, an occasional adventurous 
rubber-hunter or enthusiastic missionary being the only members of our 
race to enter upon certain parts of the Jivaro domain. There are, how- 
ever, in this region a few settlements of Macabeos, as the whites are 
termed, such as Canelos, Macas, Gualaquiza, and Zamora, of which the 
first had in 1890 a population of 800, and the last less than 200, including 
Indians. The number of the Jivaros has greatly decreased since the com- 
ing of the Europeans, but there still exist some 2 0,000. The most populous 
tribes are the Aguarunas, Muratos, Antipas, and Huambizas. Physically 
the Jivaros " are the finest and most robust type " met with by the author 
in Ecuador. Bamboo tubes in the lobe of the ear, lip-sticks, face and 
body painting, "crowns," etc., are some of their ornamental devices. 
Houses, and not villages, are their characteristic places of abode, and the 
location of these changes about every six years. The furniture is not ex- 
tensive, and any one who has three sets of clothing is accounted rich in 
his tribe. Fowls, pigs, and dogs are their only domestic animals, besides 
parrots and an occasional monkey. The dogs are kept tied day and night 
to the foot of the beds of the women. Excessive use of tobacco is a vice 
caught up from the whites. The national weapon is the spear ; they use 
also the sarbacan, or blow-pipe, and the throwing- stick. The Jivaro is 
an early riser, being up at 3 a. m., to recite, as the head of his family, 
the tribal history ; at 6 p. m. he is always home again — in normal 
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times never being out at night. He works about two hours a day when 
at home. His knowledge of woodcraft is great. When not fishing and 
hunting he visits his relations and friends, for which procedure there is a 
regular priniitive etiquette. Polygamy is in vogue and the position 01 
woman is quite low. It is doubtful whether the Jivaros ever practised 
the custom of the couvade, which has been attributed to them by certain 
writers. No true social groups and not even ' ' the least embryo of govern- 
ment ' ' exist among these Indians. The tribes are nothing more than ' ' the 
ensemble of allied and often related families ready in case of need to 
render each other aid and assistance. ' ' Trade and commerce are in their 
infancy, the traffic in salt being perhaps the most important on account 
of the rarity of this article and the jealousy with which the neighboring 
peoples exploit the salt deposits in the forests. According to Dr Rivet 
' ' a state of war is the normal condition of the Jivaros, ' ' but the ' ' courage ' ' 
of these Indians resembles the cunning of the cat, rather than the valor 
of the warrior elsewhere. The Jivaros are famous for their tsantsas, or 
mummified human heads, the most esteemed war trophies, to the consid- 
eration of which pages 73-90 are devoted. Sometimes heads of animals 
(Dr Rivet cites the case of a sloth) are treated in a similar manner. 

In spite of the general tendency of the missionaries to ascribe poverty 
of religious ideas or an almost entire absence of them to these Indians, 
their religious and superstitious acts, like their traditions, about which so 
little is known, are numerous. The Jivaro have deluge and creation 
legends, and traditions concerning race-origins. Their highest divinity 
is Iguanchi, which term the missionaries have now appropriated for the 
devil, designating the God of the Christians by the word Yusa (from Jesus 
or Dies') . It is Iguanchi who directs all the important acts in the life 
of the Jivaro, and the means of entering into communication with him 
is by drinking an infusion of natema (^Banisteria caapi) on a high and 
isolated hill. The idea of natural death is not entertained by the Jivaros, 
all diseases and all deaths being considered the work of an enemy through 
the medium of a "medicine-man" or sorcerer. These Indians believe 
in another life, as is shown by their funeral rites, but the other life is 
nothing more than the continuance of this on earth. Of their festivals 
the chief ones are (besides the marriage ceremonies) the women's festival, 
celebrated when the yuca, or the banana trees, planted by the newly- 
married couple, are ripe ; the tobacco festival (so-called by reason of the 
large amount of the decoction consumed), which has for its object the 
securing of fertility in the fields, the fattening and prolific reproduction 
of pigs, etc. ; and the tsantsa-iucui, or festival of the tsantsas, a sort of 
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expiatory ceremony. Of their arts, pottery seems the most noteworthy. 
Dance, music, and song are not in high honor — the dances of the 
Jivaros, indeed, lack grace. Their morality is utilitarian, and the Jivaro 
is neither good nor bad. As to brains and character, " the Jivaro is one 
of the most intelligent Indians of South America, when alcohol and natema 
have not exercised upon him their disastrous influence. ' ' He has an ir- 
resistible passion for freedom and a perfect horror of subjection. His 
idleness has been exaggerated ; it is perhaps rational. As to the chance 
of civilizing the Jivaros, Dr Rivet takes a pessimistic view, holding that 
"where the missionaries of the i8th century, more experienced and 
more zealous, have utterly failed , those of our own day have but little 
chance of success. ' ' To this interesting sketch of a people ' ' doomed 
to disappear swiftly with a rapid peopling by the whites of the provinces 
of the upper Amazon, ' ' Dr Rivet promises to add later a special memoir 
on the Jivaro language. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

A Bibliography of Congo Languages. By Frederick Starr. University of 
Chicago, Department of Anthropology, Bulletin V. Chicago : 1908. 
8°, 97 pp., ill. 

Professor Starr's Bibliography is issued as a foundation, as solid as 
one man could make it, upon which other students of African linguistics 
will build as opportunity and persistence offer them the chance to do so. 
Meanwhile, to those only incidentally interested in this particular field, 
Professor Starr's pages leave on the mind of one who glances over them, 
an impression, curiously distinct and most unusual for an ordinary bibli- 
ographical contribution, regarding the character of the language with 
which it deals. The title pages reproduced in facsimile have been 
selected so as to show not alone the rare, but also the typical, works of 
different periods. Those of contemporary dates are reenforced by photo- 
graphs of several of the mission offices in which a large number of these 
books were printed, and of some of the native workers. Another and 
novel feature is the series of small portraits, fairly complete, of the authors 
who contribute three or more titles included in the bibliography. 

G. P. W. 
SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Bello y Rodriguez, Silvestre. Le femur et le tibia chez I'homme et 
les anthropoides (variations suivant le sexe, I'age et la race). Paris : G. Jac- 
ques, editeur, 1909. 8°, 120 pp., 3 pi., 14 figs. 

Cartailhac, £;mile, et Breuil, Henri. Peintures et gravures murales 
des cavemes paleolithiques. La Caverne d'Altamira a Santillane pres San- 



